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Foreword 


nPHIS BULLETIN deals with ►three selected extraclass activities im- 
”*■ port ant to the Nation’s scientific and technological progress and with 
their place in the modem secondary school. It reviews and highlights 
good practices in these three fields so that schools now having programs 
may be able to improve them and those having none may be stimulated 
to start 

A great many secondary schools are today carrying on club activities 
of the ktnd described in this bulletin, but many more could well consider 
doing so as a means to help identify pupils having Special interests and 
aptitudes. Further, these schools might well discover that the same 
activities could motivate formal classroom interest and achievement in 
science^ mathematics, and industrial arts. 

The Office of Education is grateful to, and thanks, the many school 
officials and other persons, and the many organisations, .that gave gen- 
erously of their time and supplied information and photographs. 

Waynb 0. Run, * * ‘ J. Dan Hull, Director, 

Animat Commissioner, Instruction, Organization, 

Division of Slam and local and Services Branch . 

School Systems. 


Introduction 


QNK OF THE OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTICS of American 

secondary education is the emphasis that it places upon individual 
and social needs. Most educators endorse student extradaas activities 
as an important way to obtain program flexibility, meet individual needs, 
and attain desirable education objective*. 

Among the*purpoees of this publication are the following: 

To bring together information to point up promising practice*. 

To furnish school administrator* with iaformatkm to imw a« a piidf Hi dfvfk»|>in| 
better loral practice*. 

To suggest way* of organising and administering rerlainariiviiie*. 

To allow benefit* to pupil, school, and community from certain student artivilias- 

1o highlight such value* as early identification of pupils having special skills 
and interests, development of shilta and understandings usable in later life, 
retention in school of pupils phn otherwise might drtip out. and development of a 
motivation for Haas work. 

j In these tfmes when we sre trying to solve problems relating to the 
scientific, technological, and engineering personnel, early 
identification of youths having special aptitudes and talents by means of 
cluf> activities is important. 

Thia report will not concern itaelf with extraclasa activities in general. 
Rather, it will he limited to-aelected programs in aviation, photography, 
and radio— fields that are -and will be important to our national interests 
for years to come. Indeed, two subcategories — aircraft and engine- 
mechanics and electronic technicians — appear on the Bureau of bbor 
Statistics 1955 list of occupations having currently mtical personnel 
shortages. ' 

Moat sehools havfc adopted activity programs such as chorus, dramatic*, 
homeroom activities, etc. However, those especially tailored to meet the 
specific needs of youths having a potential future in science or engineering 
are not so widespread. A doctoral dissertation 1 listed aviation, radio ^and 
photography (in this order) as the most frequently offered scientific-type 
dobs in 105 sampled New Jersey high seboots. * 

1 KtwmA. Bask rMtMpWat mi Hum Wy Scfcooi A^iaktrttar* Toward HaUks and 

* Iwtradiat, Now Bmaaiiii N. J.i Vlatfara Uahwdty. 1HI. 
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The Twentieth Century Fund 1955. study, 1 2 reports: 

MaftA-prochiced technical and mechanical equipment has opened new oppor- 
tunities to millions of hobby enthusiasts, such as amateur photographers and 
radio amateurs, model builders, home eaqienters, young "seienti•ts ,, who experi- 
ment in chemistry, electricity and other fields of science. 

^ henever a school staff undertakes to study and develop its curriculum, 
it should seriously consider the value of well organized club programs. 
School systems adopting the type of activities described in this publication 
have found that pupils, school, and community all benefit from the 
experience. 

The following methods were used to prepare this publication: review of 
pertinent literature; correspondence with selected schools (the selection / 
being based on reported successes with certain extraelass activities); 
school visitation and observation within a limited area; and interviews 
with leaders and other experienced persons in the three fields. Selective 
sampling of course cannot reveal all outstanding practices. 

1 Drwhurat. J Fredefir, «f*W luartafM. Anwm’i ami Hcf*mrre«, New York: The TweMklh 

Onlury Fund, 1955. p. V5S = 
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Chapter I. Some School Implications 
of Technological Change • 


A CENTURY OF TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCEMENTS through- 
out the United State*, 1850-1950, can be seen in broad^perspective 
from significant data presented in a recent study of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury 1 Fund. 1 

Bark in 1850, men and animals, it i* estimated, supplied 94 percent 
of the energy' for our work and machines only 6 percent. By I960, 
machine power, according to estimates, will supply 96 percent and each 
worker will have increased his productivity 6 times per man-hour of 
work. Future progress lies in raising our output per man-hour through 
even greater applications of machine power. 

During the last 100 years, our Nation has changed from a predomi- 
nantly agricultural economy to one basically industrial. In 1820, more 
than half our workers were in farming and forestry while the remainder 
were in factory, store, and white-collar jobs. By 1940, the effects of 
industrial developments had altered the percentage# to one-fifth and 


four-fifths respectively. , 

Along with increased productive capacity has come a tremendously 
increased demand for skilled personnel in trades, technology, engineering 
and science. * 

Colleges and engineering schools constantly ask secondary schools to 
give them more and better prepared studeqts. One way to accomplish 
this is for the secondary schools to make sure that they identify pupils 
having special skills and interests very early and then give them special 
help. 

llow can this he done? Should pupils having special skills he identi- 
fied simply by listing the one# who receive highest marks in biology, 
chemistry, physics, or math? Should the school rely wholly on testing 
or should it use all means at hand for identifying these pupils and help- 
ing them develop their skiUs? 

The question may be raised as to whether a pupil’s special interests 
should not be ascertained before he enters the senior high school. In 
elementary school, many children show marked interest in their extra- 
class projects. Certainly, in junior high school, both in-class and out- 
of-class activities are important leads to special skills. Through school 


1 Dn u tm l. ftMgk J„ Ammn't Nmdt and R m tmr r m . New Yort: Twentieth C*»- 

• nr, r«a4, 1955. 
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EXTRACLASS ACTIVITIES 


rlub and bobby activities, at whatever grade level, young people often 
show their first real interests. + 

Much has been written describing in detail most phases of extraclass 
activities. For example, McKown,* * in 1927, lilted the values of clubs 
and commented on their proper organisation. His 1952 revision lists 
objectives and principles of organization and administration of clubs. 
Far less has been written, however, to justify the kind of activities which 
the present bulletin will describe. 

In view of the world situation today, aviation, photography, and radio 
club activities are important *to the school. program. School administra- 
tors; supervisors, curriculum workers, and teachers increasingly realise 
the implications of technological change. Since this report is limited to 
activities in aviation, photography, and radio only, it will from this 
point on become specific. * ^ j 

School administrators recognize what motivation does for individuals. 
When pupils develop a hobby or other activity that motivates their learn- 
ing, they are likely to find interest in the formal school subjects. The 
shy introvert who blossoms out by means of extraclass activities is not 
a rare case. He is found in all schools. He becomes confident and 
enthusiastic. He achieves recognition. He often carries his new in- 
terest into his classroom work. 

The school as well as the pupil gains from club activities. Not the 
least of the benefits is an ennehed curriculum — if the school will plan 
and administer its activities to that end. For example, according to 
reports, the following benefits have been realized in high schools which 
sponsor club activities in aviation, photography, or radio: 

1. Op|x>rtunitie« for pupil* to apply, in a prartiral way, the concept* developed 
in regular Haases, 

2. Opportunities in formal Haases to use, as enrichment, rlub member* iodi- 
vidual project*, activities, experiences or re|Mirts. 

3. Additional time and the incentive- to extend formal course offerings. 

■I. More opportunities to meet individual pupil needs than are pouibk in 
regular classes. 

5. More opportunities for pupil* to phm and dtrwl activities than poaaible in 
regular Haw. 

The White House Conference cm Education * discussed six of the 
primary educational problems confronting the Nation, Topic 1, "What 
Should Our Schools Accomplish?’*, listed 14 items of importance on which 
conferees agreed. Item 12 was "Wise use of time, includirij^onatructive 
leisure pursuits." 

Aviation, photography, and radio dub activities a?e effective ways for 
pupils to use their leisure tune wisely. * 

• MtKm. Ham C. e*trs*iavl.alsr AetKifis*. CMnci Tk* Ms«nM» Cm. 

* HcM is WaaMaftaa, D. C,‘Ns*. » Do. t. MS. 
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The conference report concluded: "Consideration must be given to the 
need for contlhutng growttfand development in education at all levels in 
.amount and scope, to keep up with the economic, social, and moral 
^impUeat ion* resulting from the advances in technology and sconce.” 

Whether activities are extra- or co -curricular, pupil interests need to be 
identified by some form of activity -interest query. On the questionnaire, 
Ihe pupil has an opportunity to fiat hia first, second, and third extraclass 
interests. 

Frequently pupil interest results in a club activity which grows to 
such proportions that the next year an elective course is offered to meet 
pupils' specific nee^s and interests. 

A good dub activity, however, is not a substitute for a good course. 
Where sufficient demand exist*, as demonstrated by a club, an elective 
course is the next step. Even then, a club is still needed for pupils who 
' wish to delve deeper iqto some specialised area. If for any reason the 
course cannot be offered, a dub helps meet expressed needs. 

Currently, one of the mayor problems of many schools seems to be 
relatively easy of solution. It is a problem in communications. Un- 
fortunately, good practices in aviation, photography, and radio clubs, 
although successfully worked out, are not reported to other schools. 
This bulletin will describe a number of good practices bolding possibilities 
for modification or adoption by interested schools. Some of these prac- 
tices, of course, are not new. Nevertheless, since they have proved 
successful, they are as potentially valuable as any innovation would be 
to a school needing them. 

The following are a combination of the objectives described by school 
principals and dub sponsors to the author and of those listed in various 
publications. 

1. To offer opportunity for taleuted pupils to pttsue ifcdr individual interests. 

1 To help identify, m early as possible, pupils having special interest* end 
abilhim and to provide them with a |*rogram that could bad to later work in 
wiener, mechanic*, or technology. 

3. To develop technical *4 ill* and understanding* usable in later life. 

4. To retain hi school a oroe pupils who ot h e rwi se might drop out. 

5. To develop understandings ami appreciation* of modern scientific end 
tnrhndlogicsl devel opmen t*. 

6. To provide opportunities to develop enduring s vocational and leisure lime 
interest* ami activities. 


* 


Chapter II. 





Aviation as an Extraclass 
Activity 

J!V TODAY’S WORLD we see evidence of great progress in man’s con- 
quest of the air. Aviation as an industry has grown up in the remark- 
ably short span of just over 50 years. Rapid tiavel to all parts of the 
world has become commonplace. "» 

’The United States aircraft industry, in 1954, was the largest manufac- 
turing employer of all industries in the Nation.” ' Employing a multitude 
of tradesmen, technicians, and engineers in communities across our 
Nation, aviation is a key industry. It therefore seems important to make 
available to thq. student body of our schools, by means of extraclass 
activities, the opportunity to explore some phases of this growing industry. 

In some States,* secondary school aviation hobby clubs are the most 
frequently offered ex trad ass activity having scientific implications. Many 
successful aeronautical engineers testify that aviation club activities con- 
tributed to later success in their work. Others have found this activity 
a challenge to inventiveness or have enjoyed it as a leisure time activity. 

From a college of aeronautical technology comes the following informa- 
tion. Nearly 50 percent of the freshmen registering for their first semester 
indicated that they had developed an initial and lasting interest in avia- 
tkm through model building. 

Aviation dubs are obviously an effective and early means to identify 
and meet the avocationa! needs of pupils having special skills and 
interests. These dubs may in fact later lead them to jobs in science or 
technology. * ' 

Extraclass activities in aviation are especially valuable jn a program 
where no aviation course is offered. As in many other similar activities 
members of aviation clubs find in these clhbs an opportunity to pursue 
some special aviation interest with the zeal of an experimenter. 


Relationship of Subject Courses to Club Activities 




To place the subject of club activities in context, it is well to see 
how they are related to the courses offered in the same field. Aviation is 
not only an extraclass offering but, according to Offering and Enroll- 


' Airrrmfi Fmcm Ah~.lt Iwiartrira SIS Shorafcnni HM*., W.Ain,,™, 5, D. C. 

For .untpio, in Now Joraey. Soe Frank Rrantor llohnly'. Bmme n tfmrM.i of Nmt Jtner SttmM 
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menu in High School Subjects* aviation content appeared in five general 
education courses and one vocational education area. Course titles and 
the number of States reporting them are as follows: 


Science of Aeronautics: 46 States and District of Columbia 

Industrial Arts Aviation: 9 States 

Air Transportation: 2 States 

Meteorology: 9 States 

Navigation: 8 States * 

Aircraft and Engine Mechanics (Vocational): 24 States 


As the total enrollment of all these aviation subject courses was 
only 23,899, it is evident that they benefited relatively few of the 
6,907,833 pupils enrolled in public secondary schools for the school year 
1948-49. Aviation courses or units in the 5 general education subjects 
and the 1 vocational field are offered to meet the needs presented by 
technological change referred to previously. They are designed to con- 
tribute to the attainment of important ^oals in aviation. 

Aviation content is not necessarily limited to elective courses or club 
activities only. The great body of aviation facts and ideas needed by 
all future citizens in order to understand how aviation affects the world 
around them can be made to reach most pupils by integrating or infusing 
appropriate aviation concepts in most grades. 


Types of Extraclass Activities in Aviation 

This chapter is confined to the following types of extraclass activities: 

1. The Aeronauts or Aeronautic Club 

2. The Model Aitylane Club 

S. The Indual rial Aria Aviation Club 

4. The School Model Airplane Contest 

5. Air Youth Day 

The following aims and purposes were cited by sponsors: 

1. To foster interest in and knowledge of present -day aviation. 

2. To provide an avocatkma) pursuit that will develop skills and understandings 
usable in future years. 

3. To develop good sportsmanship. 

4. To cultivate qualities of leadership. 

* * ’ * r r 

I. The Aeronauts Club 

** 

Typical dubs were reported by a high school in Lansdowne, Pa.; also 
by PS 198 in New York City. In this particular kind of club the faculty 


» lUmMiM Smrmy tj Kdmrwtin tm U*tU 9mm, IVO-5S. Ch. 5. WyhiMtoa: V. S. C mw.»i 
IVlMUt (Mke. 1951. lit p. (Fwfaral Swarity Aawer. OSU » ol Uacattea). 
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sponsor may be called the "moderator" and student officers elected to 
assist in the club’s operation. Some schools prefer to use a student 
moderator. 

The moderator conducts discussions on topics chosen by the group. A 
"qualified” moderator can carry a topic of interest from discussion to 
instruction as necessary. Panel discussions are popular and stimulating. 

Research topics are assigned and reported on before the club by mem- 
bers. Practice is given in conducting brief business meetings and reading 
correspondence. 

Guest speakers and field trips can be scheduled easily with this type of 
classroom activity. Members can write letters' requesting resource 
materials from industry and elsewhere. Exhibitions of members’ work 
may be arranged periodically. 

Model building and flying is usually conducted as an extracurricular 
activity for pupils interested in skillful construction and flight testing. 
The construction for such a project may be done in classrooms, in indus- 
trial arts classes, or at home. An innovation by one club was making 
model planes on production line methods for exhibition or flight. 

The classroom type of club is usually most successful when composed 
principally of boys and girls who want to "ask questions” and develop 
ideas regarding aviation. Some members may show manipulative skills 
but these skills arc not essentia! to the successful conduct of this type of 
club. 

Essentials for suecess appear to be a moderator or sponsor who has had 
recent experience in some specialized aviation activity and who has a 
broad understanding of current developments in aviation. It is important 
that he keep pupil participation at a high level. 

2 . The Model Airplane Club 

This type of club usually adopts a colorful name, such as "Winged 
Trojans, ^ ing Dingers,’ or "Balsa Butchers” and place a major 
rmpjiasis on manipulative skills. The inschool portion of this activity 
is usually devoted Jo planning and discussing technical aspects of model 
plane building and flying. 

How Model Airplane dubs may be Organised . — Since most of the 
details of club organisation and programing are contained in a free 
publication entitled '’Model Airplane Cbib and Chapter Manual" * they 
need not be repeated here. However, there are some factors that need 
emphasis, according to reports received. 

The sponsor needs to be a skilled model plane designer, builder, or flyer. 
He should be an enthusiastic hobbyist, whom the club members will 
recognise as an authority on model building and flying. 
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and physics. Many members of such groups often find for the first time 
a practical use far and an interest in science and math. 

Most cJubs reported ihat any large construction work is best done at 
home because few schools have adequate space to safeguard the delicate 
model plane in process of assembly. Some clubs encourage each boy to 
build a model plane box in which to transport his planes and tools. These 
are oftkn marvels of ingenuity. One sponsor gives an airline sticker to 
put on the model box of each pupil whenever he attends the after-school 
club, thereby encouraging attendaoce. 

Test flying is an integral part of the program. Achievement ratings 
have been found stimulating and helpful in many of the larger clubs. 
Kach school usually sets up its own rating requirements. Some print 
achievement rating certificates to be presented to pupils as they meet 
progressively more difficult standards. 

The supervisor of industrial arts in one State reported over 60 school 
model airplane clubs in 1955, with an average enrollment of 19. Some 
of the most successful clubs enroll 40 to 50 members. 

One city in another State reported model airplane clubs in oyer 30 
junior and senior high schools. The supervisory staff of this dty has 
been developing successful patterns of administering aviation club activ- 
ities for more than 10 years. • 

In a third State, one model plane club with 12 members was small 
apparently because the dub activity was offered in addition to an Elective 
ground school course.” After completing this course and when they are 
old enough, pupils become eligible to elect a flight course in a school 
conducted by the polytechnic high school Currently this school has 135 
students receiving ground and flight instruction. Their ground school 
baa a registration of 185. The flight program has operated for about 10 
years with no injury to students and with but 1 iccident. (This occurred 
when an aircraft taxied over a runway light. The cost of repairs was 
only $11.57.) 

Many communities possess untapped resources such as qualified persons 
^ m htterest and wilflagnesa to advise and help schools organise _ 
aviation dub programs. Information regarding leaders and licensed am- 
test directors in any Slate or community may be obtained by writing to 
the Academy of Model Aeronautics, 1025 Connecticut Ave. NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., which is the national organisation recognised u bead- 
quarters for all aero-modeling activities. A nonprofit organization, it has • 
publications of interest to all clubs. The Academy sets standards for all 
. model plane contests and is the only organisation that can certify to 
national records made under standard conditions. 

Good sources of information about how to organize a model airplane 
club are contained in periodicals and other publications. The aviation 
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bibliography at the back of this bulletin suggests publications and lists 
specific reference* to model airplane club sctivitie*. 

a 

3. The industrial Arts Aviation Club 


At the name implies, this type of dob is conducted by the industrial 
arts department as a part of the school shop program. This club may 
consider such phases of aviation as transportation, meteorology, naviga- 
tion, gliding , model-plane building, or aircraft mechanics.- 

A a a dub it offers an opportunity for many pupils to explore aviation 
activities. The faculty sponsor^ should preferably have had some prac- 
tical aviation experience. r 




With shop facilities available, scone construction is appropriate. Model 
building and contest dying are two suggestions. Some schools hsve 
combined general aeronautics courses with club activities by offering 
glider construction and gliding training. The training is an extra- 
curricular activity usually dependent on available local facilities and on 
qualified glider construction and fight tr aining personnel in tbe com- 
munity. Some high school youth have proved as skilled as ad nits in the 
sport of gHding and soaring,* which may lead to a future in aviation. 

Any group interested in gliding or soaring as a school activity can 
obtain additional information from the Soaring Society of America, 
Box 71, Elmira, N. Y., the meogaiaed national organisation in this field. 

A club activity bnflt around the theme of transportation s ome t i m e s 
studies all means of tr exportation. Other times, because of local avia- 
t km business or industry, tlbe group decides ,to study air transportation 
only. . 

ative in sponsoring certain units of a dub program. Tbe public relations 

not infrequently awards prises of 
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Small local adhool club contests need not follow these rules but the 
more capable boys should be directed toward building models that could 
qualify hh, national competition. 

Many schools arrange interacbool model plane competitions the same 
way as they do interschool basketball. They work out a schedule, get 
and train contest officials and. timers, and select a suitable space for 
flying events and spectators. 

A congested area or an area close to a residential community is not 
suitable for contest flying. The noise factor alone makes the outskirts 
of the community a more suitable site. 

Service dubs, aa sponsors, have been successful in locating unused 
munfeipalfy owned land which can be prepared for a flying field. One 
focal model flying dub obtained the cooperation of a focal dvk club and 
the town officials, who located some unused level city land down by the 
railroad tracks. The surface was bulldozed and a control line circle of 
black top, 80 feet in radius, was laid and rolled. In the center was 
placed a 5-foot radius cement drefe for the contestant. This made a 
perfect site for control line flying. Additional space was available for 
other events and for spectators." Altogether, this solution of the prob- 
lem was one that proved ideal for the particular community and could 
serve aa an example to other c-opun uni ties with similar problems. - 

School contests are not an end in themselves. It should be evident 
that they hold values few the individual, the school, and the community. 

Model airplane contests develop the individual’s understanding* of 
the prindples of aerodynamics and the skills be needs to adjust planet 
to record -breaking performance. They also help develop qualities of 
peraeverenoe, alertness, and good sportsmanship. Few the school, they 
provide an excellent public relations medium. As in athletic contests, 
the contestants are on public view. Skill of design and flying are very 
obvious and parents and newspaper* appreciate a school that>is able to 
develop outstanding student performance. 

Benefits to the community are worthy use of leisure time by adolescents 
and an increase hi the reserv oir of skilled technicians. 

The school should use newspaper, radio, and TV to tell bow it is help- 
ing meet individual needs dwoogb clubs that aid puptk having special 
sfciBa and nderttandra^i bar sewnce and technological fields. Sometimes 
a school can find a sponsor who will provide scholarships for top 
achi evemen t. j 

Saccmaful Technique *. — One of many good plana for organistag and 
ope r atin g a model airplane c o ntests b the Annual Statewide School 
Model Airplane Meet plan, near followed aoceea^itty by several school 
aviation club*. It was originally worked nut year* ago in Syracuse, 
N. Y„ by the New York State Education Department aad the New 
York State Exchange CWb Aviation Commission, aided by the Central 
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tier* 


Club. The Operational plan 


New York IndustriaPArts Tender 
included the following: 

) A printed flyer announced time, place, went*. quaHficatfoe*, and eufo, and 
liability rdeaite^ *"*’ Uimk MUed ** - • 

2. A mitueo announcement .heel to M.p*rinlend«,u and prmdpaU of .bboak 
Riving contevt fact*, wa« aent out by the Slate »uj>erv i»or of induatnal art*. 

* A 1 ' rf, '* r " 1 w " ■*•*« J» newapapert 10 day, in advance of cornea. 

4. ■’Conteat Procedure, for CoOtmtanu .ml Officri.’’ (mnneo) contained 
Hying in.truciion. and a map .bowing bow to reach the flying «te. 

S (. otifct.nl, large numbered identification tag. were provided, 

6. Official.’ .den tffir. lion tag. (different color) were >U. provided. 

7 A con t eat official,’ lbl e.plained their dutie*. Among ,he*e offid.b were 
regi.tr #r. recorder, chief timer, ga. event aupervfaore, rubber powered and glider 

nV niJmb ~ ot •N-h*. ~ total r^tra. 

tioo but diould be tn the ratio of I time- for 8 rontmtanu.) 

8. ( Official r egi.tr a t km .od record d«t. Thi. wa. . fong harmonist aheet 
ruled fur n^-tranou data and rendu of aU official fltgbt. AO data about each 

boy were rolled on one line-fro* hi, em.te.taat number at the left to hU be., 
flight* at the right, 

*> Official timet.’ card*— a different color hr each event were prov.ded The 

tl^fffofo ""S M!2!S *:'r ,,rh - lh * (l ‘ ,r " KW * coutmtanf, 

ihree flight,, lie recorded the be.) flight dura l mo in a .periaj bov 

The New \ ork statewide con teat one year had ITS contestants from 
60 school clubs. Their age ranged from 12 to 18 vears. The 14- year -olds 
were the moat numerous. Grade 10 had the gre. tort number of entries- 
- Percent of the total. The other grade*, 7 through 12. had entries 
ranging from 12 to 1 7 percent of the total. 

New York and other States have found that newspapers .re interested 
in the annners individual achievements, often carrying 3 - or 4 -column - 
wide pictures as well as several columns of copy which credit* the school 
with having identified and developed unusual talents. 

5. Air Youth Day 

11 ® 1953 *>y *viation instructor of Garfield 

igb School, Loa Angeles, Calif., to designate a statewide occasion to 
honor schools and youth outstanding in aviation a c hie v emen t!. 

The California Aviation Education Association, composed of members 
representing education, aviation, ami military or ganiaa lions, has spon- 

4 T. 1 . °“^ Dt> and ° ther P r °^ U * Members of this association 

obtained the prizes and awards, including trips and scholarships. 

One student in each participating school dub, selected by his faculty 
as the moat outstanding, receive* the "Air Youth" sterling stiver wings, 
fcach school having an aviation program receives an "Honor Scrdl" 
attesting to its accomplishments. 
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An impressive dinner for representative* of school*, award winners, and 
distinguished guest* b held in the Institute of Aeronautical Science* 
riubfoom with appropriate speeches and presentation of award*. 



Air Youth Day award winner*. 

Sehool aviation club* in California have had an imp<»rtant part in 
developing Air Youth Day. They are not concerned with aviation alone 
but, a* a dub, they participate in auch student activities as games, sport* 
nights, and social activities. The announcement of faculty selection# for 
aviation honor* is an occasion for an enthu*b*tk assembly program. 

Here, again, b an excellent opportunity for good school -community 
public relations. Stories and pictures of youth and their achievement* 
are outcome# of thus prograrq. 

t I 

Cooperating Agencies 

According to high school principal* and club sponsor*, there are organi- 
zation* on local. State, and National level* that are glad to assist school 
club activities. T Among them are the following: 

Locally, assistance may be available from airlines, aircraft and part* 
manufacturers, aero clubs, and* service club* such a* Exchange. Rotary, 
lions, and YMCA. Often they have personnel who will volunteer as 
contest timers and they may offer prize* for an Air Youth Day or may 
support all aviation activities in a school. 

The assistance of State organization* may be sought. Some Stale* 
have a director of aeronautic* who is a State official in the capitol. 
Usually Us staff b small in number but they will give time to help school 
aviation project*. They know people in the "aviation world” and can 
often suggest or obtain speakers. They also know where to get movie*, 
publications, and other school aviation aids. 
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EXTRACLA88 ACTIVITIES 


Nationally, there are a number of aviation organizations with much to 
offer to school aviation activities. School people furnishing source 
material for this bulletin named the following. 

The Academy of Model Aeronautics, 1025 Connecticut Ave. NW,* 
W ashington 6, D. C., is a nonprofit organisation of* by, and for the 
model airplahe builder. It ts a division erf the Nation*! Aeronautic 
Association.! As such, it caTries the franchise of the Federation Aero- 
nautique Internationale, which appoints one organisation in each nation 
to establish and maintain standard conditions under which all record 
trials shall be conducted and to certify to the FAI all national records. 
AM A issues a monthly publication, MoM A datum, and has manuals 
and information available on request regarding leaders and contest 
directors in all States. , * 

Airline headquarters in general offer a variety of helps for class or 
club. An educational specialist in the national office of each of three 
lines will give consultative services and in addition the lines will supply 
many materials and services. These lines are United Air lines, School 
and College Service, 35 East Monroe Street, Chicago 3. Hr.; Trans World 
Airline, Air World Education, 380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.{ 
Pan American World Airways, World Airways Teacher, 23-19 Bridge 
Plaza North, long Island City 1, N. Y. The last one sponsors the PA A 
Load event in model plane contests and provides accompanying trophies. 

Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, New York 16* N. Y., and Girl 
Scouts of the U. S. A., 155 Ea«t**4th Street, New York 17* N. Y.* have 
their Air Explorer and Air Scouts programs. literature and information 
are available on request. „ 

Civil Aeronautics Administration, Washington 25, D. C.» has resource* 
in such fields as the operation of civil airways and airports, aviation 
safety, flight and ground school training, and industrial aviation. A free 
catalog entitled ''List of General Publications ” it available as weU as 
information regarding the "Air Incentive Movement.” 

Civil Air Patrol, Aviation Education Section, BoHing Air Force Base, 
Washington 25, D. ,C., is usually in the newspaper headlines because of 
tiitfApsvb and rescue mission of its senior members. It has s junior 
o^piisattoA 'too, called CAP cadets* conducted in some schools as an 
extracurricular activity, pie re is a senior CAP "wing” in each State. 
State or National headquarters will supply, upon request, instructional 
materials and information about the cadet progr am . 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office, of Education, 
W ashington 25, D. C., has consultative services as well as resource mate- 
rials of interest to dubs, sponsors, and teachers colleges. 

Institute of Aeronautical Sciences* Inc.* 2 East 64th Street, NeW York 
21, N. Y., is a technical organization which has a library and focal chapter 
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interests. The local chapters are a source of advice, speakers, and 
sponsorship. 

National Aeronautic Association, 1025 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., has educational interests represented by the AMA and 
NAEC. Their chapters in many communities are a source of advice, 
speakers, and sponsorship. 

National Aviation Education Council, 1025 Connecticut Avenue, NW., 
Washington 6, D. C., an educational nonprofit organizat^i affiliated 
With NAA, ia the only national organization concerned solely with avia- 
tion education. It has resource materials on aviation of interest to both 
dub and classroom situations. It is primarily a membership organiza- 
tion with a packet service to members and a curriculum service to schools 
and libraries, and it is a general source of advice, material, speakers, and 
assistance. The Council's most recent publication is a 14-page booklet. 
Aviation Education in ffie Schools, prepared by the Aviation Education 
Committee of Urn American Association of School Administrators. Tim 
booklet is available upon request from NAEC headquarters. 
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Chapter III. Photography as an Extraclass 

Activity 

PHOTOGRAPHY, a powerful force in modem life, brings '-onoepts and 
Wea# to people through various visual mediums. The power of the 
printed won! is enhanced by ‘photography in such everyday mediums as 
books, magazines, newspapers, movies, exhibits, and the several processes 
of advertising that use photographic techniques. 

The graphic art§ industry M built largely around thtk photographic 
processes. Fronvtomple photostat to multicolored illustrations for maga> 
rinea produced by huge lithography presses, photography b an Integral 
part of the process and of the industry. 

Photography plays an important part in fields as widespread aa fins 
arts, merchandising, journalism, and advertising. All are large users of 
photography. These occupations provide thousands of jobs in such fields 
as press, commercial, portrait, aid aerial photography. Photo finishing , 
photo equipment, supply, and other photo sales fields constantly need 
better technicians. They are needed also in the newer field of television, 
where director and cameraman combine to produce the artistry of tbf 
better TV programs. 

Photography is important not only as a vocation but also as a hobby. 

There are 34 million cameras in the hands of H o uprofeaakwial photographers, 
* * * The more ambitious amateurs, I SO, 000 of them, belon g to the 6,000 neigh- 
borhood camera clubs and regard their photography as an art. New tec hn iq ue* 
and equipment have greatly heightened interest in this popular hobby in 
recent years. 1 

The number of amateur photographers has doubled since the end of World 

War II.* 

Because the school program should interpret contemporary Ufa to 
pupils, photography, representing an important segment of industry, 
should make an appropriate impact on it. Camera clubs were one of the 
earliest to find acceptance in schools as an extracurricular activity,* 
They were the forerunner of much broader programs, which today include 
photography courses and units, pboto-service activities, and photography 
clubs. 
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Relationship or Subject Courses to Club Activities 

According to the latest issue of Offerings and Enrollment! in Mph School 
Subjects, 1948-49,* courses entitled "Photography” were offered Cor the 
full year in nonvorational classes to 4,044 pupils in 23 States and the 
District of Columbia. Half-year courses were offered to 3,425 pupils in 
20 States. 

Vocational photography courses in public secondary day school* were 
attended by 1,177 pupfls in 11 States. These figures do not in either 
ease include the units on photography in such courses as graphic arts, 
journalism, merchandising, and advertising, or in service* of the audio- 
visual departments. On the bask of total secondary enrollment, the 
. enrollment in aH photography courses represents about one-tenth erf 1 
percent. • 

An interesting variation of the usual photographic course for pupils is 
th| operation of the audio-visual services in tbs high school at Great 
ipbk, N. Y„ for both teachers and pupils. This program m based on 
the recognition of the value oi photography as an integrated educational 
“ function and of the necessity for having cameras and equipoMnic dark- 
room materials, and technical assistant* — if teachers am to make satis- 
factory we of this medium. The audio-visual department buys the 
equipment and materials. Several schools have well equipped darkrooms 
for regular school' activities and as a part erf the summer recreational 
program. In addition to the andto-vtaual staff who render technical 
help, a number of competent persons in other departments assist in the 
hdiwtim of teachers. 

The audio-visual department provide* instraSQen, guidance, and super- 
vision of (acuities. The program serves the weekly school paper, the 
annual yearbook, and various teacher projects, supplying trained pupil 
photographers and darkroom technicians. 

Types or Extracurricular Activities in Photography 

The mtihuskuin that la ao much a part of pupil* of secondary ached 
age can be captured and channeled into Area types of programs as wel 
as into regular photography courses or units. Them activities, which 
will help satisfy pupils’ photographic interests, are the foUowtng: 
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EXTRACLAB8 ACTIVITIES 


1 . The Photography or Comma Club 

. As a means of expression, photography has a universal appeal. Almost 
everyone has experienced the desire to express an idea or to record a 
memorable occasion for the future by taking a photograph. Photography 
has well been called the universal language. In a club, a pupil may 
learn the principles of communication by means of photography— how 
to compose a picture which transmits an idea to other*. Again, a pupil 
may be interested in the techniques, formulas and skills connected with 
photo processing. Still others may be interested in using photography as 
documentation, or as an art form. 

"At the end of 1950-51 school year, them were about 6,500 camera 
clubs in our high schools. Their number has been steadily increasing.” 4 
It is because the club is set up essentially as an opportunity for individual 
instruction and experimentation that it has value to the school program. 

Purposes. — The instructor of photography in the Turnon, Arix., High 
School, with over 12 years’ experience, believes the camera club is still 
the best method of introducing photography to a school program. Thu 
dob demonstration of interest, be feels, should be followed by a photog- 
raphy course in the graphic arts area. He gives the following objectives: 

1 . To develop photography as s worthwhile leisure time activity. 

2 . To improve the ability of the amateur photographer. 

3. To explore the poaaibililies qf photography as a group activity. 

4. To integrate information drawn from other related fields. 

5. To teach students bow to look at pictures. 

6. To encourage desirable work habits. 

7. To develop in inch pupil the ability to select , care for, and U ae properly the 
took of photography. 

Publications listed in the photographic bibliography at the end of fhia 
bulletin discuss other objective* for photography dubs. 

How Clubs May be Organised. — Most school photo clubs are si milar in 
organization and in basic facilities. They vary widely, however, in amount 
and cost of equipment and extra facilities available. Pr og r am s also vary 
widely. 

The sponsor as usual is the key to a successful dub. Not only should 
1 m be a good photo technician but ifr addition bis iMdutasss is increased 
if be m competent. in graphic arts, fine arts, jomnatham, or tuU^diul 
education. He will no doubt be aware of the importance of group planning 
and the need for the club to be service minded and at ike same time to 
guard members from the dangers of expkntatton. 
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One sponsor writer that he has to many applicants for hie photq club 
this year that he has had to schedule a separate dub for each grade. 

Next year the school will offer a photography coarse. 

Sponsors need to identify as early as possible the students who hare 
special science skills and to help arrange instruction or provide incentives 
that will challenge and match their interest. In 1954-55, the Wisconsin 
Junior Academy of Science reported that they sponsored 55 photography 
clubs in that State, ’Most photography dubs, however, have members 
who are not interested in the tcienoe aspects of photography. Rather, 
they may he. interested in the pictorial, journalistic, graphic, or fine arts 
aspect*. Again, they may look to the dub as s means of self expression 
or purely as a hobby. These are all valid goals and should he recognized. 
Interviews conducted with sponsors and others for the purposes of this 
bulletin gave the impression that more dubs are associated with graphic 
arts, fine arts, and journalism than with science departments. This 
may wdl be true because science in photography is a highly specialized 
few, whereas Ae other departments re p r esent broader interests and • 
wider segment of the school population. An ideal arrangement is to have 
the dob activity sponsored by the instructor of a regularly scheduled 
photography course. 

mi Am are apparently fairly standard. 1 

Details of bow to plan and organise a photography dub, and many helpful 
suggestions regarding programs, can be found in the books, booklets, and 
periodicals listed in the bibliography at the end of this bulletin. The 
three booklets in that Mbhograpby moot directly concerned with setting i 

up and conducting a club of this kind are How to Organise a High School 
Camara Club, Managing the High School Camera . C Tub, and Photography j 
in the School. 

The facilities seen and reported for this bulletin varied greatly. One . 
junior high school dub had a 5* by 74oot closet nicely fitted up fori 
darkroom. It bad a sink awl running water, one enlarger, and counter 
space foe developing film, contact printing, and enlarging. A large shop- 
room outside served for daw and individual projects. Another dub in I _ 

MW high acted had the use of the photography comae darkroom, which I 
was sir conditioned, ted stainless steel workspace, multiple sinks, a 
variety of enlarger*, etc. This lavishly equipped club was producing . 
good work, hut a dub in • small junior high school having but one en- 
larger had produced several winning entries in a national contest. Details 
of tbs necessary club fMditiea ace contained in hooka, booklets, and 
p e riodic als (teed an the bibliography at the end of this bulletin. Tte 
classroom, shop, or laboratory available will naturally determine the sue 
of the chib. In addition m da r kroom specs, such space is needed for 
meetings, talks, demonstrations, etc. Tte industrial arts, graphic arm 
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•eetioa^ or a science laboratory art common locations for this activity. 
Om point emphasized repeatedly by clubs was the need for a "lighttight 
mase” entrance to the darkroom instead of a door. Fan ventilation was 
also mentioned as important. 

Pmgrmm* are stimulated by the sponsor and the group hi planning 
semtons. Some groups elect committees for each specialized need, others 
appoint an extra vice president to take charge of such activities as re- 
search, news and programs, community service* facilities and public 
relatiora. . .. - ^ , 

Instruction -demonstra tion or personal tutoring is the ba%» of learning 
about photo techniques and use of the camera. Each pupil must o 4 
necessity progress at his own learning rate. For this reason many spoil- 
*** use individual as signme nt sheets coo taming a single problem, refer- 
cnee instruction material, and a task or ripr rl mm t This type' of 
assignment sheet is especially Sftsful for the pupil who is advanced beyond 
the rest of the group and who often helps the sponsor by explaining 
a ssig nmen ts to slower members. , 

An outside speaker, such as a sports or news photographe*** s'fiS&fcf 
amateur photographer who has won prise* will often explsio tfrihos 
techniques. Such a speaker is always well received by dob* 
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Trip* are to-be reserved foe very special «>ecaMon» — a* a reward for 
exedtest work aid conduct. Field trip* depend mi available interesting . 
facilities, Among places worth visiting are a ne wspa per plant, a com- \ 
mental who does hi* own photo processing, an offset printing shop, 

and photo engraving and maltilith facilities. A television tt»*dio is of 
internet fen order to learn their use of backgrounds and TV earners angles. 
Of course no plan would be complete without a visit to the beat profes- 
sional pbotograpUd stadia available. • 

A* part of Ha pnmram* the dub at an ap|*optiat* time may arrange to 
notify all teachers that the dub ia abb* to a»ke 2- by 2-fiadi elides in 
hlaek and wWte k m vbml ddb dbrnwooms. If the *rf*od has a 

service would of 


SdtaMbg individual assignments became* important in terms of avail- 
able equipment. The sponsor may well aak: "Should I Unqt any club to 
I2r or "Can l handle 16 or maybe 24 amber %r Following group 


f activity, with rotating 

die sponsor’s ability to 
how many can. 


other week is 


go away and 
accord- 
ing to many authorities, should last Cram an hem to an hour and a half. 
Some school* actompliah this by adng a doable period, while others place 
the activity in die last period of the day and let it carry over on extra- 
curricular time. * w • r 

Members of a successful dub are enthusiastic 
being « member Is an honor. It is not 
Into the dd 
as to obtain 
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Yearbooks are sometimes a good project and other time* a real problem. 
One important question is how much repetitive work can members do and 
still obtain educational benefits. Unquestionably, the camera club 
should provide group photos of school activities. In some smaller schools 
the dub also takes the small photos of each pupil for the yearbook. If 
there is a local commercial photographer, however, he may" feel that such 
action on the part of the school is unfair competition. Where this has 
been an issue, it baa been found to be more prudent to let the school 



camera dub provide group photos of school activities and let the cojn- 
mercia! photographer provide die small individual photos. This of 
oovtf lweMci a necessity in large schools, since the sponsor cannot 



impose this huge task on a small dub, using as justthBation "experience is 
good training.” , 

A dub bulletin board is also valuable and tone one person or a com- 
mittee should be designated to see that new articles of interest are posted. 

A reference library of books available for either assigned reading or 
for r esear ch is a necessity- Some of the booksiound most useful by the 
•cboob that supplied information foi^thig bulletin are listed in the bibli- 
ography. \ * 

Money raising events are often an important part of the growth and 
development of a photography dub. The means of raising funds are var- 
ied and a group discussion will bring to light many good ideas. , 
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Among the more eucoewful ideas widely used is selling ft* by MMash 
enlargements of exciting action shots of basketball or football pa me#, of 
the school band wi^ ha ma jorettes , or of the school chorus. » 

"Trader’* or pocket -*i*e pictures of student body officers are much 
aoufht after m totem schools, If a local erne event (mob u the Putkad 
Rose Festival, • ski tournament, a grand ball, or flower show) iwir^ 
In mors, chib members print and ad) hundred* of bUlft}}d~atse photo* of the 
winners. One school report* that over half the ptrptla buy tropics. It kt 
well to have ail orders prepaid. 

Christmas card* are another popular photographic project. Mmol 
picture* on postcard* sell readily the year round with profit to the dob. 
0*® school repeated raising men than |5W during only a few year*. 
The dub used the money tor additional equipment and tor large 
print* of selected photo* by the world'# leading photographer*. 

Ansel Adams. Edward Weston, Yousuf Karsh, and others. These pro* 
vkfed inspiration ft* the members in club and rlammmn 

Fund raising methods run the gamut from these photo projects to cake 
and candy sale* at ptdftic functions and even to p«>peorn and soft drink* 
Bates at ball 



2» Jfe PfetegnspAy StnimCbA 

This dub, mnslly an extension erf a school photography 

attached to it in a maimer illustrated by the one at 

School, Arisons, known a* the Badger Camera Clicker* Club, 
poae of this dub ts service and sociability. It 
tiom and other activities of the 

slide* for visual aid*. When * pupil nas been selected to work on • 
school publication as a photographic, the members vnie him or her into 
the BCC service dub. Membership In thi* dub mMm the need for 
attaitong' greater achievement and often the opportunity for receiving 
individual instruction ami fur doing advanced work. 

The Tucson dub doe* all the photo work for the several school publics* 
tions except the ainafl portraits of the pupil* fer the yeathtmk, A 
mental photographer take* these photos tinoe the high school has 
5,700 pupils. 

The sponsor also arranges social occasions for the BCC group so that 
they can feel they are a part of the social life of the school. Whenever a 
visitor wishes to see the facilities of the photography department, a 

The group ofee plans fidd 
an incentive to afl pupils taking fla 
hard in order to become a 





A photography wrvice rlub e o m po a ed of advanced pupils can be a vital 
.and moderniabtg force m the total program of tbe achooL 

3. Photography A nurds and Exhibits 

Mm and awards are powerful incentive*. They stimulate the indi- 
to maximum e (JorT in bis own behalf — “therefore are valuable as 
a basis for school activities. Most local exhibitions of tbe work of photog- 
raphy elute am an event set apart from their dub or other activities. 
It is an honor to have a photograph exhibited and tbe winning of a price 
m a thrill and an added high honor. 

A local contest ami exhibition ran be based on the same general rules 
as time followed by the national contests to be dkeusaed later. The 
moat bask attribute of any contest or exhibit k to have tbe dub member 
in a position to toy, "This k mine. 1 did this work myself." 

Judges may be obtained from different segments of tbe commu nity 
but they should have an appreciation of what constitutes a good picture 
and an understanding of its technical qualities. Judges need to under- 
stand that they will have to grade tbe entries and explain why certain 
photographs are better than otters before they assign tbe prise winners 
their relative rank. 


Once the judging ia completed, the mounted enUrgetneata should be 
made the c object of an assembly program at which the principal, sponsor. 
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art teacher, and chairman of the jbdges speak briefly before the awards 
are announced. Usually the- exhibitions are then arranged in corridor 
display cabinets oejon panels. If such space is not available, the exhibit 
may be displayed on plywood panels or easels on the stage of the audi- 
torium. The art teacher may be one of the judges and often finds the 
exhibition a source of instruction concerning print quality and the inter- 
pretation of ideas. 

Two high school competitions of national scope may be used to motivate 
pupil interest in photography. Competitions are conducted annually, 
with prizes and prestige as awards snd both are approved by the contest 
committee of the National Association of Secondary -School Principal*. 

The National High School Photographic Awards is a contest sponsored 
by the Eastman Kodak Co. The Scholastic- Anaco Photography Awards 
arc sponsored by Scholastic Magazines and the Anaco Co. 

The winning prints in each contest are made up into a traveling salon 
exhibit available to schools on request. A survey of schools viewing one 
of the salon displays shows that the exhibits are valued highly. Over 
97 percent of the teachers replying reported them interesting and useful. 

Of the schools viewing the exhihita 59.6 percent had a camera dub. 
Most schools reported that their camera club meets once a week. Next 
in frequency is twice a month. 

The survey mentioned above also gives the percentage of activity in 
different grades and the percentage of entries in color and black and white. 
Of the total entries 25.2 percent were (dor photographs from grades 
7-12; 15.6 'percent were black and white from grades 7-9; and 59.1 per- 
cent were black and white from grades 10-12.* 

The judges and sponsors of these competitions fed that the stimulation 
to good crafts m a nship brought about by national awards is important 
and certainly worthwhile. a As a motivation to achievement, these awards 
and contests are a valuable type of activity. Even without a photo dub, 
school* find the exhibitions of winning photos interesting. Ait, English, 
social studies, and most other classes benefit by analysing the communi- 
cation of ideas in the photos. 

Cooperating Agencies 


Among many local orga nis a t i on s that may help schools in various ways 
regarding photographic matters are art museums, public libraries, dvic 
organisations, department stores, industrial concerns that use photo 
processes, n ewspapers, and photo supply retail atom. 
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L.liapter I V . Kadio as an Extraclass Activity 

’ | ' n£ KAfiU iNt.HEASE in the production and use of ndw, tele* 
vision, and electronic control equipment is one of the moat amaring 
developments of our day. Expansion in the use of radio came fi«t and it 
represents one of the very large industries of the country today, Aatbe 
use of radio almost overshadowed the u»e of the piano and the phono- 
graph in the 1920’e, §o today TV threatens to overshadow the popularity 
ot radio. The television industry alone has increased its production of 
TV sets from "7,500 in 1946 to 6,500,000 sets in 1950. ■” According to 
America'] Needs and Re&ouraa, "the development of electronics during 
the past decade ts ushering in a new and revolutionary era of 'infouta* 
tion.’ ” 3 Many industries ape now in the process of converting to elec* 
Ironic controls to modernise their production. 

Because of this enormous expansion in the entire 6eld of electronics, 
it « important to recognise that this field should he emphasised in what- 
ever ways possible in school programs, whether by courses or by extra- 
class activities. Uur economy will require engineers, technician^, ma- 
chine operators, assemblers, and also communications specialists in the 
field of radio. I he benefits of radio and amateur radio communications 
as a worthwhile hobby should also be recognised. The United States 
ha* more licensed amateur radio operators than all the rest of the world 
put together, 

Relationship of Subject Courses to Club Activities 

The most recent survey * show* the following public secondary school 
enrollments in the school year 1948-49 under the course title "Radio," 
I here were only 702 enrolled in half-year ami 9,236 in full -year voca- 
tional radio coursed in 40 States, while in oon vocational courses the half- 
year enrollment was 6% and full-year co urae-'e ri r<>i Im en 1 2,550 in 25 States, 

The total of ail these enrollments b 13,186, which is a little over one- 
tenth oi 1 percent of the total secondary day school enrollment. The 
curricular offerings carry such titles as Radio and Electronics, and Radio 
Phytic? in the science departments; Radio Code and Practice in industrial 
arts department*; and Kadio and Electricity im vocational course*, 
, . * , V ' *** 
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It atondtl hrn again in thh ohaptw that *ebool* need to 

^ to tbmr programs aithir cowrem, anm, or wtrtaU** meuvitim fa 
thk important field of radio in onier to meet modern techoolopcaJ dc- 
“<* to toterpret an important segment erf modern life to theu 

pupsb. 

Tyfbs or Exthaclam Acuvitibm r Radio amd Electrohics 

Thwe are reveral types of radio and electronic* dubs that reaidt in 
varying kinds of activitfos, aw* as; 

1. The Amu» Irib OA 

2 . The Radio and EketrMM CU 

S, Tto HI-FI Onl. 

Although these clubs may wea quite similar, in actual practice they 
aw quite dt edpiilyf . Pupil reaetkm to them *to> rarM. Sane pugak 
are tolerated to 1 dub only and may even have a dislike for the remauiig 
2, Other pupils having a greater breadth of interest may participate to 
j- or in all 3 to different year*, Cto type of pupil a nwuB y the specialist 
who aims for further erfueatioa in the same field, A m coad type m m nuXt y 
interested in the hobby phases of the activity. Ei ther goal is a worthy 
edtteatioaai aim, 

1 * The Amateur ftadto Club 

Mmt of the rntmthen of amateur radio clubs *t«*dy radio theory at wdi 
**<f develop proficiency that enable* them to paw the Federal 
tmnt««KM» CotuiWim examtnatm, They acquire the status of 
a Govnrnmettt HommmI amateur radio cqswator and bbtafa a rtathm 
Ihvrwe and call letter*. 1b spile of the formidable quit Ideation* and rigor - 
ow tew*. th«y eaU each other "tom#*’ within the fraternity. Ttotm 
carrtoa m tf ifma—to fact I* m ^rntydiroentarv. The servicei rendered 
by thk group trf "hama** duripg period* of emergency are well known, 
as stories of then phcmonenaJ rear tie and other cervices have appeared to 
newspapers 4 and magaafom* 

” Amateur radio has fascinated tethnkaliy inclined youth « are 1903 
wtan Marred who muMmd himaelf an amateur, in ffparift» 9g 

the Atlantic Ocean by wirdeM, * * * Today there are approximately 
1 00.000 amateur radio operators in rh« United States, • # * They hay* 


of the country there are known to he over ISO licensed school 
Very likely the total is 
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The FCC Amateur Radio License ■ a Mvk of dktiiytkm. It enables 
an amateur to communicate with other amateurs across the country and 
in all part* of the world, under specific transmitter frequency real rut it at*, 
regulations regarding the of emitted signal, and regulations on ope* 
■ting procedure*. These amateur* or ham* are avid hobbyists, hot often 
then’ hobby leads first to further specialised training and later to positioo* 
in various mduame*,' 

Pmpmm— The ptwpo#as of one school radio dub are "to teach sew 
members the cod*; to become actively engaged v in riril defense; and to 
wn WAS awl DXCC certificates," The WAS certificate ia awarded upon 
proof of oommtmka^g with all States, and the DXCC certificate spoa 
poof of tmusuniaitBig with 100 emmlrin. Both are pwmt to members 
by the American Radio Relay League, Weat Hertford 7, {'onn. 

.Another school eta tee its objective in educational terms: “to promote 
a constructive educational lifetime hobby through mtttw radio,” 

Still another include* such objectives aa "to promote emaaitttku 
with other schools; to provide a soarc* erf trained radio operator* who may 
be available during emergencies; to provide radio as a teacbntg aid in 
pit y sics and Kwnce dasaee.” 

Hotc (Juba Are Qrgmisid . — Tire demand for a dub should, of eourte, 
mate front popda to a faculty member, if the school is fortmate enough 
to have an instructor who ia also a tiooMcd uutetr radio operator, this 
person should become the spoMor, 

The apmum ia rosp«mnJUb to the principal for the program and far 
developing the or gantiat tonal plan of the club, . 

The t0 Ikwi are tboM wml to any similar club activity. 

The cmatitMiim and byimtm sIkmjM bt well thoa^it mil. The npaMM * 
of others is reflected in sample constitution, bylaws, hints on orga'niain* a 
dub, sod other materials of interest available from the American Radio 
Relay League, West Hartford 7, (am., on request. 

A trustee must be a licensed amateur radio operator above the novice 
grade. If the sponsor m a licensed operator of ^ type, be May U both 
positions. If not, then a trustee must be elected from quiMgd and 
acceptable persona n the eummunity. Tte tr ustee is required to be 
responsible to the Federal (iommuuiration* CflWUMm for the legal 
tfto 0|RTfiliofi if Fat tnstanoa, he most dm Ait the 

quafity of the Uamraitted signal mee t* legal wquirutnan t i and that the 
station m operated in accordance with regulation*, etc. 

Amateur radio licenses are required amce radio interfe r enc e ia a ncftoui! 
matter. Q ongmrn has granted the FOG authority to htarpti the lawa 

’•ni.w.i»a i (n» mi i»a>» Uni m.n* bus mini a»ai»tJwh tsssimm*. wu.) w i 

«t^te t wUa HBfc . tulUlis ( ■! »■ ■ ») . rwrz.fc* tea, was, tott Sf . ; 
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ami ragwlAta ail i^mU of amateur rajiio nMUMMUaM. Any 1 ran*, 
miller ikt radiates a radio signal mmt have a FCC station feme, 
A Boeaawl operator mm% be in charge of the equipment whenever it is 
w on the air,** Four daaaea of amateur cpwatorx beea»©» are no^t by 
club, meolwn; Novicr. twhnkua, gmeraL and amateur extra clam. 

A 
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Each ha# dtflMNMif i 

<rf Eomm i«}«ts HE wo tamed to publtoattowi m TW Jt*dto iiMi 

SJarnm Mnntud * * t ' 

FnrUtti<*t {at the amateur radio etob may ha located m fit# 
art** cdwtoe, or sin im departmaxit or they be mpuma imm «lf¥ 
department, One dub «*«d part *»f a adhooi aturafe ittk l»crr 

tncrcnxfully. , 

ftw w* cttctacd toyprojedta fM{tB| froa 10 oian 

* wmk to 75 e«nta a month, 
bought with [utwJbt r lus/xt hf imt tf i 

▼ary to the ntcdh; u 

Mt cooiwM! MMMr twtts 
the edwattoeai btoadeaatJtff 

rf MtiritT with ilrat TOC bn and i 
Anutleui radio u baaed an point i 

<jprra tor*, wWmi dveaMul broMjbMttat to 
father tha* (wtivUu*ifE, School 
nhn***i laramWf todbuh rode onetei 
theort to enable dub member* to pem vm 
obtain cate «d dbg wifld lem^ Codt 
built by the dam, Qf apvtol iniemu to 

Hmm m Bmm# A lUAk* Ammmtr. Lmrmng to# /fedto Tdtgmpk Cofr. 

**i A Comm to JMb Aiteb a» by A.RHU» Th» 

orgsniaatHKi a a etMttnmbl toMbte ^rritd by radio nuton 
bw tbar Mutual advantage. Other nferoue book* ttd manual* are 
toted fat the yb&Qgf*pby . ';' X 

Project# include budding additional school equipment *ar ^ui^nutl 
■to^d for a home station, Wbhn* and mitouining radio* lot » local 
hoajrital or tMtf fef&llltoft; with other amaU-ur* to 

ilevekip rommufUcatk<a« akilb to yanoaa tonal, national, 

or totem* (tonal taking trips to local 

g^ttof Mu* (to ttotow4 itoptromc fauhd .. 7 . 

teacher* to Other daatoa to relate the thing* learned to 
work to otkw eub/eet Mdt f r 

K cents eapeciaHy popular with dubs are 
complete wtA trarioni event* and box lunch** or 
toi tto three rontou tto VUF (vary high 
tttto) and the M (rwwpwafcto), 
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Hm rqnipmmt b umliy pgrrhiiid with school fault. The bosk; item 
usually purchased first m a food CMa —wh By built M all band” rweiw, 
Reacts far’ the prMent buHetin ■bowed that transmitter* vary greatly— 
from the I -hand, bomr-btdH iremMtttter to the ”aU band” 

e o m rogr r ro lly boih h%he r powered transmitter. AD these transmitter* 
are of aomnunkatwtf by m appropriate band*, or by 

w CW r *Lwhifih termnhsrsotmsre tnMoMoM tmwg Morse code and a 
t elegra ph key. One or more outside antenna* are o ceded , which usually 
include a tnallkdemcat rotary beau cm top of a tower. Modern manu- 
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A* an IncMuive or m a eihntt. t® a prrkid o# h«d study, a Spanish class 
mAf fa* with an anurtw m a SjMiu«fa-a{M«Uiig 

tmmtry* Thfc tMfattiqtte is of eakw dw to teacher* in other *efa©nfa 
with whoto aeakw at wto da*** mmm wuem tm. 

The following are direct quote* from a mnk r <rf amateur school radio 
chth* relating variooi facta about their ehift** 

h* r ** tn fa«eb new Member* the eode« bmme srtiret* 

kfcMM, nd to win WAS tad DXGC evAita. * * * We 
tap* ttoC^p ^ ma wt ap regular «+p-ttoi» uiih other wtok 
Thi^^itMliNikwddit^, ' t ■ 

TliimbvMtept, . 

W* tohatet faa wilh •tfapr »=W1*, 

Whmjm ehth stktitw a r -nmptet cH,. toe b*(» to S«8 watte ml both CW 
■ttd photo. 

8» far wa apwata witk If wmtUi mm mm fa tMm « lSO-watt m4m d rig, 

W« met mmh$ tkm w&Me&mm mtk derated to M^petto, 

ttaufft «®d to^tb* «r. 

H**m -J»*tA fa i~iprn to- 
rn dw off. , 

Om imw write dub tofaa patted tarimol. H km tto« 1 r«er, I* Have 
MMtoed fiwnacrai 1 fwwal «tea#t * •• w nUme tor «wto tea: 4 toe 

wilting to gwwd ilaa*. * m waitMg far te ebnfafan fawatoat 1$ — atodytog fat 
««bi tS rtndytoi far gmeral , and WNriteyte trefate-um, 

t*Mm imvtm and Ptddit K<4nti*mn, A well organised amateur radio 
rfok fa a good ptobttr rdattem bn ween a wch m i and h* mm • 

■wily. Newtf»ap«*« an glad u» carry atom erf the outetandiBg 
•ecomplnfaBnftnts «rf eM« and individual members At an w Op«n 
Howe” parents and immMIy officials are f as ci na ted by -the nidltt) 
Acc ohi pltehmeo t«. «f el uh monfatm who will take mmm § n for 
rAy to any adder** in the world. School dub members at thm 
hnvi «fao contributed, M previously tae«uo«ed. to flood ansi d»a*ter 
ndfaf by thtdr part in ' * 


l-rfafato* <yt thr 


at *R ttoMM 


f * » 


to tittith 


2 , Tim Bedm arid Eketrmiim Qab 

Thfa Mb fa c o ncerne d with tb* mmmtmtkm mpmmmatmtkm, repair, 

and maintenance ef radio and elertronir equipment. It fa a field nf 
aetiTtty that faadt imlividuala to further training and emphtymem as 
The htoMMi demand 4m trained nerMaiidfa this field 
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Chapter V. Summary of Extraclase Values 
to Pupils. School, and Community 

TJErvEl' fLlAL RESULTS are rouit apparent in pupils but arc also 
apparent in the school and community when evtradaM activities are 
well planned and administered. Enthusiasm ia particularly the krvnotr 
in aviation, photography, and radio club activities since these areas are 
currently interesting and important to vouth. 

Informal learning proceed ■ at a rapid rate because of pupil interest and 
eolhwiiHn. Club niemftrr* read widely front rurrent rititmors m their 
chosen folds as well as from reference booka.* Developmen^a»in these 
three field* of science are so rapid that wide reading is important and 
mark* the club uMsafors as unusually well informed. 

Examelm ©e B*pt*rrrs 

* 

Pupl value* can be clearly observed in many ways. One w by a visit' 
to an open house where pupils are fomonatriting ifowt Hub activities. 

Among the benefits to pupils growing out of these and other exlracUas 
activities are improvements in citmrnabip, leadership and personal 
fklefcipMnt, . 

A few sit H s to w s will illustrate and highhglit Mime specific pupil values: 

Good sportsmanship « exetttpbfod in airplane contests It a 

imt unusual for ow pupil to help another weith difficult tasks — sharing 
specia! Ircluuqucs. so that one boy may be helping another to win a 
valuable priie. 

Good ettuenslup m developed by radio amateurs in contact* with other 
amateurs in all parts of the Nation and in other countries. lie relays 
messages without owl between servicemen and their families. He mai 
take part in ctvU defense drills or in fbqd and tornado relief work. 

Service to otfoi k demonstrated by a photography club ur a photo 
service dob when members produce photographs for the school paper or 
mafaame* y 

Pp^S develop leadership lb rough having the opportunity to serve a* 
dub officer* and to serve on committee*, M well as to participate in the 
planning common to dub activities. 

An impressive number of cases could he related illustrative of pupils 
w fo develop valuable ami lasting interests by means of an extradam 
activity. These interests often prove t©, fo<tmportain, leading to further 
wfoentieti or training in the same or related folds awl finally resulting in 
outstanding careers. The billowing m typical examples; 
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One of the renowned figure* m the field of commercial photography ip 
New York City had planned to be a lawyer Until he entered the photog 
raphy club of h» high school, In this dub, Ik developed a laating interest 
in the subject. 

A woman engineer at Bormg Aircraft Co. who b now ap srrodynamk*Ut 
obtained a first and lasting interest in aviation as a school girl through a 
model airplane Hub. 

The president of one of the largest manufacturer* of radio, trie vising, 
and electronic equipment obtained hia first and lasting interest in radio 
in hia high tH»of "wirHea* dub," sponsored kv the physics teacher. Hr 
received his amateur Uemiae in 1916. \ 

I he Federal Communication- Commission . ^Nphington. D. C„ has a 
bureau chief respooAbie (or public safety and amateur activity* who 
obtained an early interest in radio in his high aripool amateur racKT club, 
sponsored by the physir* teacher, who inculcated in the boys the belief 
that they could achieve great things. y St 

In tb FCC, an assisliiot .bureau chief of field eogWrering and monitor- 


ing was a member of a club •ponsored b/ tbe algebra teacher, w ho devel- 
oped qualities of leadership in the Hub members. These Government 
officials pav high tribute to the *pooaore and to the value of their Huh 
activities. . 

In addition to pupil benefits, there are certain vahica/lo thnidiui that 
cut acmes the eurrieulua, admimstration. and pubhr relatio n s held* 
Perhaps the most valuable feature of the three exfrari«s aefit ilir* di»- 
ruswl in the pmrat bulletin ia. the mmwi amount of nteml and 
enthusiasm genei^ted hy dub members. This m a pri celes s asset to any 
school. Many iMthafttie* pent out that thcr c u no difficulty tn getting 
pupih to stay after school hours to rsattnue their Hub aerivitiee, Rather, 
it ia sometimes difficult to get ll«eni to leave. , 

Among the benefit* derived by schools are enrichment of curriculum, 
motivation of pupil, and good school -community reiatkm*. 

Continued sekutifir and tc-rhnologK'ai developments will make a careful 
Mhrtkn of hob bies non important M the future. Thi worthy ase of 
Mure time is hpreaMngly a community problem. Some civic programs 
are designed Inf remedy juvenile ilrimqunwy, whereat those designed to 
promote the worthy use of tetsure time are of a preventive nature. Store 
I hr commuiutT ia made up of individuals, many pupil value* alao have 
great importance to community Mfc. 

Illustrative of benefi ts to the comm unity resulting from aviation, 
photography, and railiu Hub*. aud ot bar artradam actjvifki* are good 
■porUaffiwiup, •mtv* cc to other*, and worthy ore of leisure Ume- 

Industrv is inrrcaringlv taking a long-range interest in developing 
students through the Mte of scholarships. Award* or full «*r partial 
•ehotarahip* offered by local industry do Mkfi to Stimulate pupils to 
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greater achirvrinriii, Mauv r Itib* have impiTwivf records of former 

member* who later iurorcded/in the Mmp scientific or trrhnologieal 

phinet of tndu»trv mm theme reireaented in the club. Thin ip a proof of 

the value of earh ideniifk^fidru hv tneanp of cluha, of amith* Having 
z / . ^ = 

apecia! ikilla and ififere»f m^nence and other fields, Mam of them 

ronttfiue a lifelong abnurhlitg inferrst in the same field, iherrht making 

a greater contribution to commtmitv and natiimal life. 

The three tvpe* of arfivitie* with which this bulletin im « onerrned help 

talented south h% gafhrnng together in Hubs thoiie of nimdar intrrrsU 

Ptimulitini their individual |n»wth and leading more of them toward 

field* in which there are national shortage** surhws aeronaulical engineer* 

mg, electrici! engnwrnng, ^eiener rmiirli, and mathematica. The |immJ 

ritlJriiahip fostered bv ftM^rrativr inlrreat m thrae ariiviliep h% holh 

atMiJ and communitv makra few a slmitgrr nation. through ifirrp*w«l 

irheffmrt!* of eluh mrm^r 

t a 

Guides worn School Administrators 

The current Importance of the three ariiviiir* should appeal to no 
mAmmmirmt at who ircks to, improve tile rrlatHmaJiip of the rumruluni to 
eitrarlaaa activitiea, The fol lb wing are guides useful to a d min wt rat ore. 
They are iknvnl fnw the iiMTfttfiil practicra ilfwnled in prrvimia 
chapter*: 

!, fepjw! rf dub mifil* from fund* idinmBlwwl by the principal 1* racei o 
ttal. Oub dw oflrti are iB^^uitr n» pariiw rjpeotlal Urmm «rf rqiitjmcfii. 
.-^No rluk raa i rec r-d kmg withfot good ^ apip™f 

2, The three typoa of arthitira are iMj. fa? in ^>lh junior ai»d anNr high 


3. Bret revulis are deftniMf aaaorJtted with pad planning und lb aw 
erf a 

4. Oub not to a »utoliiulf fra oouraea in ihr llaf 

often ait « hr** «icp and may ^iwMatrilf a pupil tomtit lhal would support 

mn entire course , 

\ 

5. Tftteailnd ftadividuak are the harkbofie erf any activity but many uiuaanld 

■I W ihcnmelwm through eltib intTOU = 

6. la i awak ened by Hub actfirftie* crflen mantt in an improvement tn 

and — arecaf ul when ftoy are rloaoiy Maoris led 
are dreii a^le rn the cm of photo and model air= 
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